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INTRODUCTION. 


-N « alate Enquiry into the FFI of 

the human Body, relative to its ſuppoſed 
influence on the morals of Mankind,” it 
was attempted to be proved,” that ſuch a 
ſtructure did not of neceſſity impel, and 
force men to illicit actions“ At the ſame 
time it was allow d, that there were certain 
general tendencies, however varying in each, 


yet generally found in all, which led at cer- 
tain times towards imprudent, or offenſive 


behaviour ; and which, from the intimate 
connection between our animal, and ra- 
tional parts, were apt to be influenced by 
the condition of the body. On this foun- 


dation generally have bad actions been ex- 


cuſed ; but this excuſe will be deprived of 


its palliating power, if any thing can be 
found capable of removing thoſe indiſpoſi- 
tions of the Body, which tend to generate 
the irregular affections of the Mind, bi, SHR: 


9 


It is ſuppoſed that a proper attention to 
uch a degree of health, as might general- 


ly be expected, and very often obtained, LD 
> * A | | | would | 


N 


duce, or accidentally experience, from the 


. "(a li * 5 
5 3 de ein 4 
that is properly the ſtructure of man. And 
whatever deviations we knowingly antro- 


ttarx to the deſign of nature: but as angu- 


farce, to keep men under neoeſſury re- 
1 Rraints in this matter; it is attempted to 
work upon them by more enlargediconfide- 
rations; to warm them with a zcał that ſel. 
dom fails, the Good, and Proſperitꝶ of their 
Country, By endeavouring to malte it ap- 
pear, that the man who regulates his mind, 
by a proper treatment of his body, is the 
Pyblick's beſt n and eee 


trueſt friend. 


iche 3 
have ſometimes led the Author into ſpecu- 
lations of to reſin d a caſt, and he ſhould 
on ſome occaſions, where he was expected 
to have produced the weight of proofs, he 
truſts to the candor of his readers to excuſe 
him, on the ſtrength of his good inten- 
tions: which-are to point out certain pro- 


. 


ment thatare Wen focm-the happineſs of { 
___ Individuals, are ſeldom found of ſufficient 


85 7 11 * 
2 bable means, not only of adrancing the 


proſperity of one, but of many kingdoms: 


3 


and not ſimply to be a friend to neighbours, | 
and fellow-citizens, but to human nature, 


— — 


O 


however extenſively diſperſed. 


And indeed he thinks his Obſervations * 


full as concluſive, as thoſe of the ingenious 
Author of L'Efprit des Loix, who in his 
Chapter () of the Principle of a monarch- 


ical government, beſides dividing Virtue, 


(ſomewhat unintelligibly) into a () politi- 
cal, moral, and religious kind; looks on the : 
love of our country, the ſacrificing private 


affections to public utility; and every diſ- 


poſition, that gives dignity to a character, 


0 Dans les Nionenchies la politique fait fairs | 


les grandes choſps, avec le moins de Vertu qu'elle 
peur. 
L Etat ſubſiſte independamment de Amour 
pour la Patrie, du defir de la vraie gloire, du fe- 
noncement a ſoi- meme, du facrifice de ſes plus chers 


interets, et de toutes ces vertus heroiques, que nous 
trouvons dans les Anciens, et dont nous avons ſeu- 


lement entendu parler. Les Loix y tiennent la place 
de toutes ces vertus dont on n'a aucun beſoin. 

(o) Je parle ici de la Vertu politique, qui eſt la 
Vertu morale dans le ſens qu'elle ſe dirige au Bien 
general; fort peu de Vertus morales particulieres'; 
et point du tout de cette vertu qui a du rapport 
aux Verites revẽlẽes. L. Eſprit des Loi x. Tom. 1 ler 
2 3 5 Chap. gene. 


AZ or 


N45 


* <” "agile thi toward b 9 


tion, as not at all neceſſary, and indeed, 
rather detrimental, to the POOR mode 


| of government he is conkdering. 


"Now on the contrary, the 8 of the 

| © ow ſheets cannot but be of opinion, 
that an attention to every private, and pub- 
lie duty, whether of moral or religious obli- 
_ gation, has a tendency to promote the hap- 
pPineſs of every form of government: and that 
therefore he is pointing out a probable 
ſource of public good, by ſhewing how 
ſome of the affections may be ſo. happily 
regulated, as to obviate the diffuſive miſ- 
chiefs of which they are capable, when i im- 
moe” and under no controul. 


7 


He thinks the following Reflections too 
are no improper ſupplement to the ſubject 
of his late Enquiry; and ſome of them 
would have been inſerted there, but for 
want of room: That the two books toge- 
ther make up one ſingle plan, on which 
men might ſafely found their happineſs; 
whether man be conſider'd in his private 
capacity. as an Individual, or in his public 
telation, to the Boch Politic. 


| Madina rin. 


e 
REFLECTIONS 


oN THE 


ART of PHYSICK, ry 5 


"CHAP: I. „ 
4 general View of 1 the Suljer.. 


TE lam from n Ka 
early hiſtory, that conſiderable ho- 
nors, and very exemplary rewards were con- 
ferr'd on the Profeſſors of medical ſcience. 
Aſculapius, Hippocrates, and many more 
might be quoted in ſupport of the'truth of 
this aſſertion. It would ſeem that they 
thought no recompenſe could be too great 
for thoſe, who ſaved: a father, a child, a 
patriot, or a friend. If ſelf-love ſhould be 
faid to have had a principal hand - in-this 
grateful profuſion of reward, the ohſerva · 

| | | tion 


* . 


7 


0 is not aha bs But „ 
lükewiſe learn, and from authority of an 


equal date, that the Art itſelf was held in 
high eſtimation ; as being the reſult of la- 
borious, and painful reſearches, for the be- 


7 * of human Nature. | 


Through a 1 g acceſſion of Ages, the 


Profeſſion has undergone a diſagreeable va- | 
. riety of changes; influencing to a greater, 


or leſs degree its eſtimation in the eyes of 
the public. For as ſtates and empires have 


their riſe and fall, as Rulers change and 


deviate from the principles of their prede- 
ceſſors ; ſo at different periods have Phyſi- 


cans aroſe, who from ignorance, ſuper- 
ſtition, enthuſiaſm, or affectation, have 


brought confuſion, and diſcredit on the art 


of healing. Not that to bring back medi- 
cine to its original principles, (however 
loud the name of Hippocrates, has deſerved- 


ly founded) would be to reſtore it to real 


purity: for the experience of later ages, has 


learned to correct many errors, that obſcur. 


ed the ancient theories; and extenſive na- 
vigation has introduced much more effica- 
ciotis; and at the ſame time leſs dangerous 
. into modern 8 | 


The 


> 


ö 
1 (2 7 ) 
| - Thiediſcovery of the circulation, like that 
of the longitude;. teaches us how tor avoid 
the rocks, and quickſands on which the an- 
cients” fo- oſten ſplit. Too much diffidence 
on the one hand, and too much temevity 
on the other, were the two fatal extremes 
of the ancient phlebotomy. The capital 
Medicines even of later times, were many | 
of them little leſs compounded, than the 
Michri date; af which the very ingenious 
Author of the Anti-theriaca elegantly ob- 
n it reſembles the numerous; 
c undiſcipliyd forces of a barbarous Kings 
* made up of a diſſonant erowt, collected 
* from different countries, mighty in ap- 
« pearance, but in reality an ineffective 
te multitude, that only hinder one another. 
A very ſtriking picture of ſueh farraginous 
Compoſitions, and applieable to ay, fun 
retain d abroad... 


| Under theſe 3 * Science in 
queſtion is allowed to be neceſſary, and uſu- 
ally beneficial to mankind. But this gene- 
ral commendation bf it, does not ſeem cal - 
culated, ſufficiently to defend it from the 
malevolent attacks of unreaſonable. men, 
And indeed there has never been (as far as 
| BE: I 


1 


1 187%) a ſufficient enquiry wad; 55 y 


far the advantages of Medicine can th * 


or (which is the ſame thing) what are all 


the poſſible bleſſings we derive from Health. 


Every one will be ready here immediately | 


to exclaim, That the value of health is per- 
fectly underſtood; that the moſt ignorant. 
have at ſome time or other experienced the 
7 loſs of it ; that without it, life is ſcarce a 
1 bleſſing; and the good things of life with- 
out it, become inſipid. In this light it is ac- 
knowledged' that Health is underſtood by 
allz and this as far as it goes, is a fair repre- 


ſentation. But it is propoſed in the follow- 
ing Sheets to examine, whether we may not 
extend the influence of this ſalutary bleſſ- 


ing, conſiderably farther; ſo as to make the 
well-being, proſperity, and ſtability of Em- 


Pires, greatly dependent on the health of 
Individuals: and if this can be made out, 
then that Study muſt be deemed of the ut- 
moſt importance; which thus influences (as 


it were) the Actions of a Univerſe. And its 
importance thus once eſtabliſh'd, the ſub- 


je& will naturally lead us on to examine, 


what flaws are to be found in the conduct, 
and what methods are . to extend, the 
; benefit of Phyfic. " 


Now 


5 90 oY. 
"Moathowiny, and ſevere farcaſms that | 
| haye been ſo frequently employ d againſt 
the practice of Phyſic, cannot be brought 
to diſcountenance the preſent ' Enquiry. 
Were there indeed exiſting 'ftich men, or 
nations, as never knew the feelings of pain, 
or diſeaſe; the introducing of medicines in- 
to ſuch conſtitutions, would undoubtedly | 
introduce a ſeries of both; and the remedy 
be more properly the diſtemper. But in 
what happy land ſuch Beings exiſt, as are 


ever exempt from the baleful viciſſitudes of : 


Heat and Cold, Moiſture and Drought z 
from internal Paſſions and external Vio- 
lence; from Errors of Judgement, and Ex- 
ceſs of Indulgence, is incumbent on ſuck 
Scoffers to ſhew. Theſe Obſervations are 
calculated for the World 'as it is; not for — 


F Paradi „ or a fictitious wanne 


It will readily be gates me, and there! GN 


fore need but ' curſorily be hinted, that — 


health, and ſtrength, are as neceſſary to exe- 
cute, as ſound reaſon, and fober judgement 
to plan fchemes for the benefit of the com- 
munity. That the Spirit and Robuſtneſs of 
individuals, are literally the Strength, as 
numbers are the Riches of a State. And 


+8B „ 


* 


TT 


'} 8 NL OO Oe 5 
ginary misfortunes, will ſcarce look abroad 


nn domeſtie troubles, or lend a hand to fave 


dee national ſhip. And ſhould there be 


truth in obſervations like theſe, then every 
thing that promotes, or preſerves health; 


tththat procures ſtrength and robuſtneſs of 


Body; greatneſs and fortitude of Soul; that 
regulates the affections, and ſtibdues the 
corruptions of our nature, muſt neceſſarily 
be the Object of national concern, and the 
Study that promotes it, a benefit to rn | 
Public. : 1 


8 


I e are ſuch various ways by which 
the manners; and conduct of Individuals, 
may be warped from their original recti- 
| tude, ſo as to introduce confuſion into a 
ſtate, that to purſue them all through their 
utmoſt extent, would be almoſt an endleſs 
- undertaking ; but we have this conſolation 
on our fide, that ſuch a taſk is unneceſſary. 
If Evils can be traced from principles into 
action; a variety of combination of them, 
may eaſily be foreſeen, to give variety and 
vi gour to their effects. The perſ ons on 
whom, the place where, and the time when, 
0 acts, will uſually account for every kind 

1 of 


„ 


# Wen + be. *» 
— is 


t rr. 4 
| of appearance i it puts on. And in ſome ſuck 


comprehenſive form as this, it 1s 5 7 


the propoſed N may be made. | 
But there is one general aka ne⸗ 
ceſſary to be premiſed, as it affects every part 
of the Argument; namely, that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of Man, to be total- 
ly unintereſted in what paſſes in the world 
around him. A ſingle link diſcontinued at 
both ends, was never known in the chain of 
nature. Nor is the reaſon. at all difficult to 
be aſſigned. Man is not God, a ſelf-exiſtent, 
independent being, without parts, or paſ- 
ſions; Man therefore muſt be connected 
with his own rank of Beings ; and they of | 
conſequence with him ; and-then how can 
it be aſſerted with any degree of reaſon, that 
it is of no importance to others, how, and 
in what manner a Man behaves by himſelf, 
ſince others . muſt be liable to the conſe- 
quence of his actions, though they are not 
perhaps witneſſes of the actions themſelves? 
And in this ſenſe an idle Man may be ſaid 
to do miſchief; and a- recluſe, prove the 
4 efficient cauſe of a popular tumult. 


But negative Virtues if not e of - 
Evil, are as little calculated to he produc- 


PE tive 


po 72 * 125 

b of god: It is not ſufſicie 
ow my duty to my neighboar, that 1000 
not actually direct the Knife, which it was 
once in my power to have wreſted from the 
 Murtherer's hand. The retirement of Acbii- 
ts from the Army of the Greets when want- 
ed on the ſcene of Action, though it might 
Judicial to the public cauſe. It is not there- 
fore, nor ever ean be abſolutely infignifi- 
cant to the welfare db dh ez On 
n 1s Oe to cond * 


| The ee e hiſtory thy W. 

Werte HipporFa Willi thei of iow. 
Toning. Thus we find the founders of Em- 
Pires, and the moſt celebrated among the 
Lawgivers, laying down rules, and often 
very ſtrict ones, for the bodily, and mental 
advantages of thoſe, who were one day to 
be called to the management of the State; 
and providing the ſame precautionary re- 
gulations tq ſecure the due obedience of the 
; Subject; inſomuch as not to truſt the par- 
tial fondneſs of a parent, with the power 
of miſconducting the education of his 
Child. 


* 


It 


« a4) 

It is admitted then (to bring our reaſon- 
ing nearer to the point in hand) that the 
health, and hardineſs of Individuals is one 
deſirable circumſtance in a State. It is not 
neceſſary to enquire minutely into the effi- - 
cient eauſes of Courage. We know it may 
be a tranſient quality, vaniſhing with- the 
precarious circumſtance that gave it birth, 
It is eaſy to account for the change of that 
fellow's conduct, who ny Ty It 9 
ming, | 
Vit es quo vis qui Zonam br Y 
And we read of a ſingular, and perhaps 
ſingle inſtance, where bodily Sufferings were 
the parent of artificial fortitude, by inciting 
to deſpair; and where Cowardice ever after 
was the conſequence of a cure. But the 
aſſertion remains unſhaken by ſuch inn 
ſtances, while there are ſo many painful 
labours both in the Cabinet, and Field; 
and while it requires as well fortitude of 
Conſtitution, as vivacity of Thought, to 
plan judiciouſſy, and execute ſucceſsfully 


the various ſchemes that are mee in a 
ſtate, 
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e. aun and. Temperance. | 


JERHAPS Sobriety and eee ay 
be deemed the Guardian Angels, that 
watch over the welfare of a State. But it may 


be thought as impoſſible to ſecure theſe Bleſſ- 
ings, as for Men to be transformed into 


Angels on earth. And it may appear very 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that Medicine is capable 


of contributing any thing more towards it, 
than by obviating the ill effects of an op- 


pPoſite practice. But Conſtitutions may be 


partially changed, or harden d againſt the 
inſiduous attack. The properties of deſtruc- 
tive liquors, may be greatly changed, and 
ſometimes even improved into ſalutary ones, 
What is Gaid of the fierceſt of the brute cre. 


ation, by ſome of the writers on natural 


hiſtory, is indiſputably true of Medicines 


taken from the mineral kingdoms ; name- 
iy that the moſt virulent compoſitions a- 
mong them, may be corrected into uſe, and 
even reduced to a ſtate of abſolute inſipidi- 
ty. But there is a celebrated vegetable, an 
| Indian Root, * when firſt extracted 


from 


N | * 1 'x 1 | 
- rok the earths is full of deadly poiſon ;; of 
- which however properly managed the Inha- 
bitants afterwards make all their bread. And 
the ſymptoms that uſually follow on the eat- 
ing of certain noxious plants, are ſo exactly 
_ ſimilar to thoſe of intoxication, as to'miake 


i: not im probable, that the ſame remedies 


might probably be employ d for both. Me- 
dical cautions, and precepts have been ad- 
vanced, in order to obviate the miſchiefs of 
too plentiful Ingurgitation ; but I think 
when they affect only the offending party, 
he ought to ſuffer them in all their painful 
conſequences. However I will give an In- 
ſtance or two, relative to uſeful cautions on 
this head, as a pledge for the poſſibility of 
more; and it ſhall be referr'd to private 
experience, whether they are deſtitute of 
foundation; namely, that Liquor acts in 
general, with a quicker inebriating force 
on blood when heated ; whether that heat 
_ ariſes from the temperature of the air, the 
force of exerciſe, or the lively ſallies of 


noiſy mirth. And that the free uſe of fach * 


liquors, have a contrary effect to what was 
deſign d, by diſordering, inſtead of raiſing 

the ſpirits depreſs d by Grief. An obſerva- 
tion 


— 
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CHAP. II. ! 
Of Pity and Compaſſion. th os | 


Lene rarely be allows 
ed me, to be uſeful paſſions in the hu- 
man breaſt. They throw a light of comfort on 
obſcure diftreſs, and gild over the gloomy 
manſions of Sorrow. But how ſhall we ob- 
tain ſuch defirable diſpoſitions ; how plant 
them in the human heart? Not ſurely by 
Medicine it will be ſaid, but by the autho- . 
ritative voice of Religion; by the animat- 


| ing example of the Benevolent, by the ex- 


perience of thoſe, who have taſted what it 
is, to be a father to the fatherleſs ; a friend 
to the widow; a patron of the afflicted, in' 
their moſt aggravated ſufferings; and it 
may be thought that from powers ſo great 
as theſe, every deſirable degree of ſucceſs 
mult follow. It muſt, it would follow; 
was Man but left to his natural biaſs. For 
I aſlert, becauſe I firmly believe, that the , 
ſeeds of Pity and Compaſſion, have been de- 
ſignedly ſcatter'd thicker, than perhaps thoſe 
of any other pleaſing propenſity of the hu- 
man heart, When Poets or Hiſtorians are 
repreſenting ſome unnatural behaviour, 
10 Which 
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which contradicts the AER maxims | 
by which human nature ſhould in thoſe 


they inſinuate the truth in queſtion, by 
having recourſe to ſuch extraordinary ex- 


it is we hear of Marpefian Rocks,  Hyrcanian 
nunſe. One of them has expreſsly own'd, 


nature thould be, 


H umano generi dare ſe Natura fatetur 


or paſſion, ariſing it may be from reiterat- 


* overtake even the induſtrious poor. Thoſe 
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circumſtances have ated ; how plainly do 


pediencies to bring their Heroes off. Then 
Tygers, and the bloody nipple of a Nerv's 


and elegantly deſcribed, what ane 


— ͤ cords 


Ou lacrymas dedit. Hac noftri pars mom 
ſenſu 


T he aſſiſtance then that Madieine muſt give 
on this occaſion, is to deſtroy the acquired 
propenſities, that inflame to an oppoſite 
behaviour : a behaviour founded in pride 


ed fullneſs, provoking to peeviſhneſs, and 
not allowing a proper attention to human 
ſufferings. Whether thoſe ſufferings ariſe 
from the calls of importunate hunger, or 
from the complicated miſeries that may 


uſeful members of every ſtate, to whoſe la- 
bours 


7 
bours we owe not only our houſes and 7 
cloathing, but in ſome degree alſo, our 
daily bread. What medical treatment might 
here be neceſlary is apparent from the very 
nature of the Argument, and might be in- 
forced by a higher authority, and from ve- 
ry awful conſiderations: but that to thoſe 
who reflect at all, it can never be neceſla- 
ry; and eſpecially in an age, when Charity, 
in its utmoſt extent, is tlie characteriſtie 
ornament of the Britiſh Nation. 
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0 Andiving Pride, Gly, . 


FNNOCENCE, Cent and Health are 
allowed to be the principal ſupports of 
2 human happineſs; as the contrary condi- 
tions are of human miſery. But they are 
not ſuch only in a fingle, and abſtracted, 
but in an extenſive, and univerſal manner. 
For that the Individual ſhonld feel comfort, 
from whatever can adminiſter to its own 
private ſatisfaction, and convenience, is a- 
greeable to the ſtricteſt laws of nature. But 
Man may be confider'd in a higher light, 
may be placed in a fairer and more amiable 
view ;z as having in him ſomething ſo very 
active, ſomething of ſo generous, and com- 
municative a diſpoſition, that he ſeems to 
think it an abſolute debt he owes to others, 
to let them into a participation of bis hap- 

pineſs; and on the contrary that he has a 
claim, if occaſion be, to call on others to 
partake of his ſorrows. And hence it is, 
that the ſatisfied, and contented mind, over- 
flows and refreſhes all around it. The 
Neighbourhood partakes of the pleaſing 
ſenſation, readily catching,. and eagerly 
| com- 


* 21 5 
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While Torture, and Aaxiety breed private 
repining: e WW 8 
* 9 MO 


| Seats ns 0 4 | 
diſtemperature, working through the maſ 
of humours, and ſpreading itſelf on the 
Countenance of thoſe about him, gave birth 
to the jealoufy,. . 
of (in general) a too en e 

he exclanms - 


Let me have Men about me that are fat, : 

. Sleek-beaded Men, and ſuch as ſeep o nights.. 
Nn Cass ius hath a lan and hungry looks. 
He thinks too much — ſuch Men are OR 


And in another place, 
Such men as be be never 4. beart's eaſe. 


Let a mand in dub over his fancied | 
diſtreſſes, and weigh them in the partial 

ballance of pride, and ſelf-ſufficiency, - and 
there will be little more left, (after what he 
keeps to torment' &imſelf with) but a few 
remains of peeviſh paſſion, for his more 
immediate dependents. But let him tell; as 
he will be inclin'd, and ſpread abroad as he 
. . will 


"bs apt enough to do, 8 Hito- 
Nef his wrongs, and ſufferings; and he 

egrees obtain a degree of credit, 
beyond his warmeſt hopes; and kindle a 
flame perhaps too fierce at laſt, for his ſin- 
cereſt endeavours to extinguiſh. And if 
this be (as ſure it is) no exaggerated picture 
vf human infirmities, then may it be of 
more importance, than perhaps at firſt ſight 
was ſuſpected, to watch over whatever miſ- 
management of ourſelves, or others, can 
Invite or entertain the malignant paſſions.” 


But what force will theſe reflections not 
derive, from applying them to the illuſtri- 
ouſly (L had almoſt ſaid) the reputably wick- 
ed? for it is ſuſpected, that ſome of the 
moſt famous ſcourges of Mankind, whether 
a Xerxes, an Alexander, or any other Hero of 
a fimilar ſtamp, might have occaſionally 

been called off from their deſtructive A- 

muſements, by ſome judicious kind of me- 

dical treatment. If Anger is allow'd to be 
a ſhort degree of madneſs, why ſhould it 
not be treated in a ſimilar manner? And 
what is Ambition, but a more protracted pa- 
roxyſm, of an extenſively miſchievous In- 
Ne ? And perbaps to cure Ambition 
7 | would 
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cle be as ed a beneßt, 28 to find te- 

medies for the greateſt tortures that affict 
the Body: for if it 1 is not allowed to be 4 
diſeaſe itſelf ; it becomes the cauſe of very 


great ones to 5 ſubjects of its ** 


7 * 
But it is not meant, by quoting a "Logs 


or an Alexander, to limit ambition to gild» 


ed domes, or ſtately palaces. It were hap- 
py for the public, could the infection be 
ſo confin d. But it is apt to attack people of 
every rank, and by breaking in upon a re- 
gular, and neceſſary ſubordination, to be 
the parent of confuſion in Societies. It im- 
poſes on itfelf, and others, under deceitful 


appearances and by improper, andFalſe ap- 
pellations; for ſourneſs and ill-nature are 


but diſappointed ambition, at leaſt i in the 


greater part of Mankind. Too 
opinion of ourſelves, and too in 


an 
ifferent 4 


one of others, are the fruitful parents of 


this troubleſome affection: and could we 
reſtrain the reſtleſs blood, and calm the ire 
regular ſallies of the Spirits, we might hope 
to expel ill-nature ture, peeviſhneſs, and, diſcon- 
tent, from their reſidence in the human 


breaſt. 
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ET CESS 
. . 
ſubject before us, by obſeryations derived: 
from the ſource of impartial Hiſtory; which 
warrants us to aſſert, that bodily pains have 
begun, and often fatally encreaſed, ſomen a- 
tural tendencies of a degenerate mind, to 
deeds of horror and publick confuſion. But 
take thoſe degenerate minds in their infant 
tendencies, and ſpare them, if it may be, 
this acquired malignity, and what benefits 
mall we ſay this attention has conferr'd on 
them; or what bleſſings ſhall we not ſay, it 
has, or may perhaps have derived on Mil. 
Bons? Examples Iam afraid might be drawn 
fromEngliſh, as well as Roman Hiſtory, in ſup- 
port of ſuch melancholy truths. And from 
all which I am authorized to conclude, that 
a proper, and occafional treatment, though 
but of one Individual, may from the nature 
of circumſtanees, prove the means of pre- 
. venting ſuch unexpected and dreadful con- 
ſequences, as would ſeem improbable to 
any other experience, but that of a world 
like ours, loaded with the weight of exor- 
bitant offences, and fill'd with ſo many in- 
ſtances of . Cruelty. © 
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Nation Fallen by the ſkicce of even 
: A its own victorious forces — for the 
ſword muſt ſſay;: by the peaceable death Ge 
Subje&s in their beds at home — for diſ- 
eaſes muſt ri: by the exegution of the 
laws on malefaftors — for crimes muſt be 
puniſhed. But there are a ſet bf ſelf· deluded, 
unhappy mortals, who have found out a 
way, without any ſuch apparent neceſſity, 
to rob the State of a Subject their depen- 
dants of a Patron; Religion of its honour; 
and their Creator of his undoubted right; 
to 25 of the * of his own 
hands. . 1 92 


Foy 
. 


— 255 


Thee 18 omethi ing ſo ebenen in 1 
crime of the ſelf-murderer, that it would 
furniſh matter for a treatiſe by itſelf; or to 
ſpeak more properly, it has furniſh'd mat- _ 
ter for the tongues, and pens, of ſome of 
the ableſt, and beſt of Men : yet 1 fear 
without ſo good, and deſirable an effect as 
| muſt fincerely be wiſh'd for by all, but the 

unhappy deſigners of ſo black a crime. 
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we x a pl ng hs were unpro- 


Vvided with laws; for the puniſhment of 
thoſe who ſhould deſtroy a parent; and 
who alledged in excuſe when it was object 
eld to them as a neglect, that they looked 
upon fuch a crime, as impoſſible. With 
greater reaſon might we, at this time 
of day, in a kingdom bleſs'd with plen- 
ty, under a Religion void of ſuperſtition, - 
and a Government which makes the happi- 
neſs. of each Individual its conſtant. care, 
think that eif-murder could never take 
place. And the rather, becauſe in coun- 


much 


tries, where ſo many bleflings do not cen- 


ter, the crime is ſo very rarely committed. 


And indeed we ourſelves prove, how amaz- 
ing a fact we. think it, by having almoſt 


laid it down as a general rule, to refer ſuch | 
a behaviour to the influence of Lunacy. 
Which whether we do. properly or not, I 


will not ſtay to enquire; but avail myſelf 
of it, to the preſent purpoſe, by conſider- 
ing it as implying, that proper care might 


have been taken, and probably would have 


prevented things coming to ſuch a deſpe- 
rate iſſue, For men, are generally led by 
previous, and gentle ſteps, to crimes of an 
enormous * And if we * to conſi- 


der 
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e an ahi of Inſanity, 
we ſhould do well in time to remove, what- | 


ever tends to bring on ſuch a melancholy 
diſpoſition. And in fact, whether it be from 


Pride, Diſappointment, or Deſpair, if no 
rational methods are uſed, to curb ſuch 


dangerdus paſſions, the Blood and Spirits 
muſt ſink under the unremitting oppreſſion, 


and deſert the poſt, they might have main- 


tain'd, for the ſecurity of the Man. 


If there are ſituations, and circumſtances; 
where the precept of the Philoſopher can do 
more than the preſcription of the Phyſician, 
by all means apply what help you may; but 
at all events the Body muſt be brought into 
better order, before the Mind is at liberty 


to purſue its natural biaſs; a biaſs ever tend= 
ing to the defence of the Body; and abhorr- 
ing a violent ſeparation from it. And this 
in ordinary circumſtances is often brought 


about, by ſuch a degree of exerciſe, and 
ſuch a choice of company, as haſtens the 
circulation into ſalutary briſkneſs ; by fach 
inward. applications, as. tend to thin the 
viſcid blood and reſolve obſtructions, and 
by every method that tends to make the Bo- 


dy a comfortable companion, and rational 1 


auxiliary to the Soul. | 
D 2 And 
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ulla m general operate as we 
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could wiſh, on ſuch critical occaſions : or 
at leaſt would contribute no inconſiderable 
hare toward the calling back a diſſatisfied, 
and deſponding mind, from venturing on 
the verge of that precipice of horror, from 
whence one ſtep farther plunges — into 
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n may poll ſeem ſtrange, 11 at aun | 
ſight perhaps give offence, to have Re. 
Alien introduced on this occaſion; eſpeci- | 
ally with a deſign of ſhewing that it may 
be influenced by, and is in ſome degree de- 
pendant on, the power of Medicine. Is it 
not, may ſome haſty reader be apt to ſay, 
the acknowledged province of Religion, be- 
cauſe derived from Divine authority, to re- 
gulate by its own power the unruly paſſions; 
to ſubdue innate corruptions, and to bring 
the Body, and its offences into proper ſub- 


jection? And if fo, is not the order of 


things here inverted; the cauſe miſtaken 
for the effect; if not occaſion given to draw 
a dangerous inference ; that at this rate Re. 
ligion may come to be proved the ſame with 
Conſtitution? To obviate ſuch unwarrant- 


able, and undeſigned conſequences, and to 


render the propoſition not improbable, let 
it be remarked in the firſt place, that by Re- 
ligion here, is not meant only the aſſent 
which the mind gives to divine truths; but 
the actual complying with whatever is com- 
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as the mind? But many Arguments may be 
_ Grit inſtance. 


Religion make a Man overpowered with 
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forbidden, eſpecially when it contradicts 


dur warmeſt inclinations. And in what 


manner can ſuch a victory be ever obtain- 
ed, if the Body is not at leaſt as tractable 


brought to favour the aſſertion even in the 
Thus no reſolutions howe- 
ver ſtrong, or reward, however conſider- 


able, could make that Man alert, or even 


keep himſelf awake, who had taken down a 
ſtrong opiate, inſtead of ſomething to re- 
cruit his Spirits; nor any Arguments of 


drink, or inflam'd with rage, to be in an 


5 Inſtant ſober, rational and calm; to liſten 


with attention, or to obey with alacrity, 
whatever was propoſed as the exact, and 
proper rule of his actions. Nothing leſs than 
a miraculous influence would here be neceſ- 
ſary, which is entirely oat of the queſtion, 


I am only hinting at the ordinary, and 
_ eſtabliſhed methods, by which truths are 


offer d to the underſtanding ; and by which 
mankind, in their impartial intervals, are 
readily brought to compliance. I ſay impar- 
tial intervals ; inaſmuch as too great a por- 
tion of our active life, leans to a biaſs pre- 
judicial to our true intereſt, 
WO. _— 


f 


7 
But I am warranted fromthe biber bf | 


all Authorities, no leſs than that of the a- 


cred Scriptures, to aſſert the neceſſity of a 
proper diſpoſition of the Man, to procure a 
ſerious belief, and conſcientious practice of 
the extenſive duties of the Cbriſtian. I am 
aware of a ſolution of this, from a different 
power, the power of Grace in our Hearts, 'F 
| ſuppoſe the meaning of this expreſſion uni- 
| verfally underſtood ; and I admit the awful 
truth in its utmoſt latitude. But this will - 
rather confirm, than any way invalidate my 


reaſoning. For it is apparent, that the pres 


cepts. © not to be full of wine wherein is 
« exceſs ;” not to be angry overtauch /* 
ce to abſtain from fleſhly luſts,” &c. can ng 
other ways be underſtood of ſuch high im- 
portance, ſo fatal to Man's everlaſting wel- 
fare, but as they exclude while indulged 
the poſſibility of admitting ſeriqus, and ſa+ 
lutary reflections; or if it were poſſible to 
admit them in ſuch moments of diflipation; 
of improving them to the important pur« 
- Poſes for which they were graciouſly de- 
ſigned. And in either caſe, as far as the 
preſent reaſoning goes, Religion feels itſelf 


at a loſs, how to proceed for * —_ * 
1 the Man. | 2 
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- Bur unfortunately it is not ne flary -- 
" take up the ſubje& in its moſt ag- 
| gravated ſtate. For let Man be vie wd in a 
much cooler, and more familiar path of 
life; and ſtill we ſhall have too much rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that his deviations from recti- 
tude of ſentiment, and conduct, are no o- 
ther ways the effect of want of Gee: 


chan as he chuſes to keep himſelf in ſuch a 


| conſtant diſfipation of pleaſure, ſuch a di- 
ſtraction of buſineſs, or ſuch a ſullenneſs of - 
ſelf· intereſt, as utterly unqualifies him from 
liſtening to thoſe ſuggeſtions, which are ever 
at hand to direct him to his trueſt good. 
But principally diſqualified even in theſe 
inſtances, from a preter- natural, and noxi- 
ous change introduced into the animal 


Oeconomy: inaſmuch as abſtinence from 


unlawful indulgences; a withdrawing from 
the fatigue, and hurry of ſervile buſineſs ; 
a a bidding adieu to the ſordid ſlavery of an 
unbounded love of riches, ſets him at liber- 
ty to experience the exalted truths, and to 
ſhare the rapturous pleaſures of Virtue... 
And then ſuppoſe the Man once more to 
immerſe his powers in hurry and fatigue, and 
to give his Body to the exceſſes already men- 
tzoned ; and he will experience the ſame 


igno: 
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| jgnorance of intellectual truths, aha find 
the ſame inaptitude to purſue his real ad- 


vantage. 
the making the Heart the ſeat of good and 
evil affections; the breaking of the Heart 


with ſorrow, and the like, however they | 


may partly have a metaphorical ' meaning, 
will alfo admit of one, favourable to our 
preſent purpoſe. For Man is a free agent; 
becauſe there is a capability in him of at- 


tending to the voice of truth, and of walk- _ 


ing in the path of duty, and yet it is in his 
power, ſo to miſmanage himſelf, as to be 

incapable of doing either the one, or the 
other. The operations of the mind cannot 
be duly exerted, but in a proper conſtitu- 
tion of bodily organs. In death, not at all; 
in ſome diſeaſes imperfectly; in the tumult 
ol vicious affections, improperly. The chief 
and moſt important ſeat then of corporeal 
influence, exerting itſelf againſt the bene- 

volent intentions of the Soul, muſt be the 
Bhlod with its fountain the Heart; and 
therefore it is not without reaſon made 
the ſource, or efficient cauſe, of the many 
miſchiefs the Body brings on the mind,  / 


wmi.th inſults, to forgive injuries, to abſtain 


: 7? m7 * * 
A? Man may firmly believe all the truths 
X 05 the Goſpel, acknowledge the propriety, 
as well as the obligation he is under, to bear 


at all events from embruing his hands in 
blood; and yet let this Man be but raiſed 
to a proper degree of paſſion, and he will 
dare not only to curſe his enemy, but to ſtab 
his friend: and then in the interval of a ve- 
ry few minutes he ſhall ſee, acknowledge, 
5 and lament his crime; that is, when (as we 
properly expreſs it) the heat of his paſſion 18 
over, and the Man (that 1 1s, his blood) is once 
more cool. Hence in proportion to the rea- 
dineſs with which ſome conſtitutions are in- 
.clin'd to ſudden commotions of the blood 
beyond others, ariſes the propenſity to more 
frequent offences; againſt decency and du- 
ty. And therefore I hope it is by this time 
made ſufficiently apparent that the keeping 
in due temper the fluids, and ſolids of the 
Body, whether by a prudent attention to 
the nature, and quantity of our nouriſh- 
ment ; the times. and degrees: of our ex- 
erciſe ; the conſtant, and ſuitable employ- 
ment of the active powers of the mind; 
that this I ſay has a natural aptitude to lay 
us open to the conviction of religious truths, 
. „„ .Utvé 
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_ to make us plant to be directed in our 
behaviour, by its laws. And then (to bor- 
row the words of an admired Author) * to 
hat a bleſſed harmony would it tune the 


* world! what order and peace would it 


introduce! there would then be no op- 


« preſſive Governors, or mutinous Subjects: 
© no; unnatural Parents, or contumacious 
< Children; no idle Shepherds, or ſtraying 
* Flocks: none of thoſe domeſtic. jarrs 


« which often diſquiet and ſometimes ſub- 


<« yert families. — All would be calm and 


< ſerene, and give us in reality that golaen 


« 87; 5 which the Poets did 15 n * 


This ae 1 be thought too ka a 
bleſſing, to ſpring from ſo inconſiderable a 
ſource, as the feeding on. Acorns ; flaking 


the thirſt at a cryſtal ſpring ; or any other 


inſtance of primeval abſtinence and ruſtic 
ſimplicity. Yet if Poets ſometimes feign, 
miſrepreſent, or laviſhly adorn their Sub- 


] ect, (and who doubts but that they often 
do all this) yet whence ſhall we derive the 


received notion, of a more untainted age of 
manners; how account for the concurring 
alluſions of ſo many reputable writers, but 
from their drawing their moſt intereſting 

1 ſcenes 
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ak. 3) 5 
jy from Nature herſelf, at hi F 
* down to us, hat they had received from 
their Predeceſſors, eg ee of 
A . 


1 „ ont uf 
ſient to ſuch propoſitions, becauſe depend- 
ning on uncertain teſtimony ; we may truſt 
N preſume) to the ſacred Records; where 
tere are ſufficient tokens of plainneſs of 
diet, ſimplicity of ornament, and unaffect- 
edneſs of conduct, beyond almoſt concep- 
tion, or compariſon. And from the ſame 
- Records we learn (when other cuſtoms pre- 
vailed) that ſuitable conſequences were as 
| . invariably ſeen to ariſe, Rebellion, and e- 
very offenſive ſpecies of foul ingratitude, be- 
ing the returns made to the kindneſs; of 
| - an indulgent Providence; and fullneſs ever 
gw - proving the parent of _ and Sin. 
3 8 ſ 
= - Would it have th thus, if ſuch cauſes 
did not naturally tend to produce ſuch pro- a 
portional effects? Would not one miracle 
more, have been ſuperadded to the repeat- 
ed, and amazing number, which the fa. 
vour'd Nation experienced, to have kept 
it 1 ſuch _ offence? But perhaps 


Pro- 


6 


| 3 Providence FE fit to leave Man to ine n ne⸗ I | 


ceſſary conſequences of actions, the tenden= 4 


cies of which he was endued with ſenſe e- 
| nough to diſcover, and which he knew it 
was in his own power to bring on, or avoid. 


But the very ceremonies, and rites of 
Religim itſelf, ſeem in ſome countries to 
have been entirely modell'd, by the propen- 
ſities, and diſpoſitions of the Inhabitants. 

The Lupanaria were certainly never inſti- 
tuted in honour of Continence; nor the com- 
bat of Gladiators to promote Pity. A large 
and fruitful crop of deteſtable vices would 
unavoidably ariſe from ſeeds, that were ſo 
diffuſively ſeatter'd, as were thoſe of un- 
bounded ſenſualiiy, and brutal  Ferocity, in 
the capital of the Roman Emi, re. So that 
vicious propenſities, and wicked habits, 
may not only counteract the benign in- 
fluence of Religion, but even ſometimes 
give it a total overthrow ; and then transfer 
its name, and give the ſanction of its au- 
. thority, to the moſt 1 a and ce 5 
Crimes. N 
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*CoNcLUSION. 


UT I haſten in the laſt place to a me- 
lancholy conſideration with reſpect to 
the ſubject of Health : which is, that how 
great ſoever are its bleſſings to the Individu- 
al, or the Public, it ſtands expoſed not on- 
ly to dangers which cannot be foreſeen ; or 


| foreſeen, could not be prevented: but to 
ſome that are foreſeen, felt, not prevented, 


but (what is more extraordinary) encourag- 5 


5 ed. The wiſdom and piety of the Legiſla- 


ture recommends the extirpation of Inmo- 


rality as the beſt means to ſecure public, as 
well as private happineſs; this is the lan- 


guage of the Preſs, the Pulpit, and the 


Throne. If Health then may be deem'd a 
bleſſing of ſo diffuſive a nature as to affect 
the manners, as well as the proſperity of a 

people, can we help lamenting that injudi- 
ctous books, miſtaken zeal, and pernicious pa- 
rents ſhould join their formidable forces to 
deſtroy ſo 2 a Good? 


Trnorance, or Knavery, in this arduous 
profeſſion, is the Herod that murders ſuch 
troops of Innocents from two years old, and 


under, who might reaſonably have been 
* (at leaſt a conſiderable part of 


them) 


+ 0 39 12 25 
them) to have been formed capable of 


reaching the proper period, when theß 


might have been an ornament, or defence 


to their Country. But not only the 8 


miſing bloſſoms, but the ripening fruit of 


merit, is doom d to fall by the ſame peſti- 


lential blaſt. So that when the ſword of fo- 

reign diſcord is ſheathed by Peace abroad; 
the lives of Engliſbmen, are ſtill liable to be 
deſtroyed by Porſon, at hong: 


With reſpet to Books can it Ra Gans wt 


ed, that three or four preſcriptions, .of dif- 
ferent, and even oppoſite tendencies, and 
directed for the ſame diſeaſe, can have any 
better chance of being applied ſucceſsfully 
to the reſtoration of Health, than the Atoms 
of Epicurus to the conſtruction of a World? 


| But miſchief may be done, where the in- 

tent was good. I am afraid this is the caſe 
with ſome reverend and zealous oppoſers of 
a cuſtom which has all the arguments in fa- 
vour of its perfect eſtabliſhment, that a ra- 
tional theory, and a ſucceſsful practice can 


ſupply. And in a diſeaſe ſo generally fatal 


before this invention, as deſervedly to rank 


it among the ſeyereſt ſcourges * Provi- 
dence. 
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: preſcriptions of 'eminent prattitioners in 


No prudent Phyſician preſcribes' the ſame 


the internal flame, the Diſeaſe, and the Pa- 
tient are conſumed together. In ſhort, what 
can be 18 but horrid devaſtation of 


= 2" 


N 4 of OY Ol 
ter, ib lad in dence of port | 
Medicines, that that they were originally the 


Phyſic. This perhaps may in part be true. 
But what will this avail in their defence? 


remedy to the ſame patient, even in the 
ſame” diſeaſe, if circumſtances materially . 
vary. And change of weather, conſtitution, 


and the very age of Man, are conflanthy 1 in- 


Nr r n erde chan ges. 


I. 


A deſignation of Atta by general mel 0 
Forage is another ſource of fatal errors. Of 
how extenſive a ſignification is the word 
Fever? From what different cauſes may it 
ariſe ; with what various and even difcord- 
ing ſymptoms is it ſometimes attended; and 
yethow compendiouſly is it offer'd to be cured! 
A Cholic is another of thoſe undiſtinguiſh- 
ing names that muſt ever impoſe on the an- 
wary; and accordingly, we generally ſee it, 
among the lower claſs of Mankind particu- 
larly, nurſed with every thing comfortable 
and cordial; till by adding ſufficient fuel to 


Lives, 


7 FO 
Lives, where one remedy is conſtantly, and 
confidently applied for diſorders, differing 
in every crormaſtonce, nn 5 


There! is indeed a ſet of * and; in- 
genious members of the Faculty, who do 
every thing in their power to ſtand in the 
breach, and to defend the lives of their 
Countrymen from ſuch dangerous attacks: 
who employ the Authority with which they 
are inveſted as a College, in vindicating the 
genuine honour of .Phyfc, and. preventin 1g 
the practice of it from heing entruſted. in 
deſperate, i or deſigning hands. But the evils 
here complain'd of, are perhaps of too com- 
plicated a nature for their power alone to 
prevent, And indeed ſhould the Public at 
any time be leſs careful of Life, and Health, 
than of ſuch i imaginary advantages, as with. 
out Health, it would be incapable of taſt- 
ing, there would be no room to hope for a 
proper reformation, till it aroſe from ſuch 
a ſenſe of neceflity, ſuch a, painful experi- 
ence, as it is earneſtly wiſhed ſuch hints as 
theſe may in ſome meaſure prevent. ET On 


Without entering into a thorou gh exami- 
nation of what might probably encreaſe the 


5 7 Powers 


powers and extend the utility of the art of 
healing, I ſhall finiſh what I have farther 
to ſay on this head, at preſent, wah a nn, 
but an 9 Obſervation.” 5 einn, 


_y take it for an b indifoatable fact, that 
without a knowledge of the ſtructure of the 
Body, every attempt to keep i it in Health, 
to repair its decays, or reſtore it to its 
priſtine vigour, muſt prove unſucceſsful. 
And Medicine, in ſuch circumſtances, would 
fall into as great diſgrace as even a Moliere, 
or a Montuigne could wiſh. Unſupported by 
facts, and unenli ghtened by experience, 
what could it forbid, foretel, or promiſe 
on rational, or ſatisfactory grounds? It 
would then be indeed as conjectural and 
deluſive, as its warmeſt oppoſers have aſ- 
ſerted. But if opportunities are not given 
under the ſanction of Law, for a ſufficient 
number of Subjects to be diſſected by the 
numerous Students of Phyſic in this King- 
dom, they muſt be obtained at all events. 
And (if methods have ever been uſed) that 
offend the decorum due to the dead, or the 
dignity of the laws of the land, it muſt have 
ariſen from ſuch cauſes as might well de- 
ſerve the ſerious attention of the Legiſlature. 

Es  Whe- 


oy 
* 


„ SY 
Whether the Bodies of all Malefactors ind/+ 
criminately, might not after execution be 
conſigned to ſuch uſes, as well as the Bo- 
dies of Murderers, muſt be left to higher 
powers to determine. Thoſe of the laſt ſort 
being generally confined to the reſpective 
neighbourhood in which they ſuffer, makes 
them not extenſively uſeful; beſides that it 
is to be hoped that the number of ſuch 
wretches, will always be comparatively ſmall. 
Add to this, that the natural appearance 
and diſpoſition of parts, is as neceffary to 
be known, as the changes of them intra- 
duced by Diſeaſe ; and if this can be learnt 
from ſuch as die in Hoſpitals; the former 


will be plainer in thoſe who ſuffer at the 


Upon the whole — Whoever would be 
happy himſelf, or contribute to happineſs 
in others, muſt guard againſt fuch attacks 
upon, and innovations of, his conſtitution, 
as tend to introduce diſquieting and irregu- 
lar appetites in himſelf, and to extend them 
| (by a kind of unavoidable communication,) 
to the diſturbance of his Country, his Neigh- = 
bour, or his Friend, 
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